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This paper describes a community^bF.sed approach to 
delinquency prevention utilizing indigenous nonprofessionals as 
behavior change agents. Adult residents in two Model Cities 
communities served as "buddies" of youth referred for behavior and 
academic problems. The principles and techniques of behavior 
modification were used in the training of nonprofessionals as change 
agents and in the treatment of youth in the project. The program 
evaluation includes an analysis of the various treatment techniques 
employed. The results indicate that school attendance increased with 
application of social and material rewards^ while other problem 
behavior was reduced. The findings suggest that reinforcement is a 
crucial ingredient In the behavior changfe process, CAuthor/SES) 
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Introduction ^^"^'^ posmo,, or poucv ^ 

This paper describes a model for community Intervention which is 
unique and eKciting in conception and operation , Known as the Buddy 
System, this program is a community-basad- approach to dalinquancy preven- 
tion utilizing indigenous nonprofessionals as behavior change agents* 
As suchj the project represented an intriguing attempt to confine three 
promising thrusts currently emerging in the helping professional (1) the 
use of a community incervention models (2) the use of nonprofessionals ^ 
and (3) the use of a behavior uiodlf Icatlon approach. Recent work in 
these areas has supported the utility of each of these approaches in 
helping youth in trouble with society. 

It is becoming widely acknowledged that the greatest potential for 
helping and for fostering behavioral change residee in the community 
(Snilth and Hobbs, 1966). The traditional mode of treatment ~ removal of 
the deviant Individual from his home environment to large institutions 
such as correctional facilities mid mental hospitals — has not been 
widely successful (Berelson and Stelner, 1964| Bloch and Flynn, 1966; ^ 
Huetteman at al- , 1970)* In the wake of the failure of institutional 
environments to provide therapeutic amelioration, treatment of delinquent 
youth in community-based settings has asaumed increased prominence 
(Kennedy, 1971; Phillips, 1968j Rose at al» , 1970). 
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There is also a gfowing trend in community programs toward the use of 
indigcneous nonprofessionals as social action agentSi The forces bGhind 
this moveuiant include the recognition that (1) the current demand for 
trained helpers far exceeds the supply (Albeej 1959, 1965; Pearl and 
Riessmanj 1965; Reiff ^ 1966) and that (2) hyperprofessionalism in the help-^ 
ing professions disqualifies society's most promising potential helpers 
from the helping enterprise (Goldbergs 1969; Hobbs, 1964), 

Similarlyj the application of behavior modification principles to 
the solution of human problems has gained increased impetus in recent 
years* Indeed, the efficacy and efficiency of behavior modification tech^ 
niques have been Impressively documented in a wide vai^iety of settings 
and with diverse populatlone CBandura^ 1969; Franks, 1969; Ullmann and 
Krasner, 1969). 

In the Buddy System model of Intervention, these multiple approaches 
were blended within a single program and integrated into the delivery of 
effective human services* 

The central figures in the Buddy System were the Buddies. Th(ase 
adults residents in the conmunity served as ''buddies'* of youths tdentlfted 
as delinquent or predelinquent* Each youngster participating in the pro= 
ject received the friendship and companionship of an adult resident in 
the community* Each adult buddy worked with three youths and extended to 
them a relationship of mutual affection i respect | and trust. The buddy 
met with hie youngsters individually* and at times as a group j they engaged 
in such activities as arts and crafts, going to rock concert^, camping* 
surfings fishings and simply rapping. Buddies attempted to guide and 
influence their youngsters to engage in socially appropriate behaviors 
through their relationship and through the contingent use of social_and 
matarial reinforcement. 
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Wiile the Buddy System was a Model Cities project operated by the 
Family Court, numerous agencifi^s in the comiimnity were involved in the 
implemen cation of the program* Among tham were the Social Welfare Develop- 
ment and Research Center which provided the graduate students who trained 
the buddies^ and the Departmant of Education which referred youtl^ who were 
dropouts or potential dropouts to the program* 

Ob jec tijves 

The primary objective of the Buddy System was to demonstrate, using 
nonprofessionals, sueeessful techniques for altering the behavior of 
potential dropouts, dropouts, and delinquents* The project was aimed at 
promoting prosocial behavior, academic achievement^ and occupational oppor- 
tunities among youth referred to the project. Priority was given to moti- 
vating potential dropouts to remain in school and dropouts to return to 
school, 

^^ile the primary target population serviced by the Buddy System was 
youths referred to the project, nonprofessionals serving as buddies In the 
project constitutad an important target population. Thus a second major 
objective of the project was to demonstrate the use of nonprofessional 
residents as effective change agents. The aim was to equip nonprofessionals 
with the requislta skills and techniques for successful behavioral inter- 
vention with youths thereby increasing the number of skilled and experienced 
helpers in the community. In this regard, the Buddy System was aimed 
specifically at providing buddifss with the preparation ^ training, and ex- 
parience that afforded them the opportunity for entry into careers in youth 
development and delinquency prevention. 
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0 r g an l_z a g ion al S t r u c t u re 

The Criadic model of therapeutic intervention as presented by Tharp and 
Wetzel (1969) served as the organizational basis of the Buddy System, In 
this operational schema, behavioral modification is effected in the natural 
anvironment through a person (mediator) who occupies some normal role rela^ 
tPiHhLp with the devimit individual (target). The professional (consul- 
tant) or subprofessional (behavior analyst) does not deal directly with the 
target but instead advises the mediator in ways of Intervening with tha 
target. In the Buddy System^ professionals (consul tancs) directed graduate 
students (behavior analysts) in providing training and supervision to indi-- 
genous nonprofessionals (mediators)* These buddies intervened directly in 
altering the deviant behaviors of youngsters (targets) through the eatabliBh- 
ment of buddy relationships. 

Personnel in the Triadic Organization 

The following description of the personnel in the project and their 
role behaviors is embedded within the franiework afforded by the triadic 
organization. 

The Targets 

The target population in the triadic organization consisted of young- 
sters presenting behavior management problems in the home, school,^ and com- 
tnunlty. Youth referred to the Buddy System displayed a wide range of prob- 
lems i truancyp poor academic achievement, dlassroom disruption, poor- 
family relations, curfew violation, stealing, bullying^ and fighting. 

Referrals of behavlorally disordered children to the project were made 
by the schoolSj the police^ the Family Courts various social welfare 
agencies, and concerned private citizens and parents. The large majority 
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of referrals were generated by the public schools in the two Model Naigh-* 
borhood Areas. 

Youngs ters were Invited to participate in the Buddy System according 
to the following criteriai (1) they were residents of the Model Neighbor-- 
hood Areasj (2) they were between the ages of 10 and 17^ and (3) they 
displayed behavior problems serious enough in nature or frequency to 
warrant interven tion. 

Tile total target population served by the Buddy System during the 
first action year consisted of 93 youths — 63 boys and 30 girls. Their 
age range was from 11 to 17 years, with a mean age of 14* The lai'ge 
majority of these youths were in the 7th and Sth grades. Their ethnic 
backgrounds included Hawaiian ^ Filipino ^ Japanese ^ Chinese ^ and Caucasian. 
Twenty-three youths (24*7?) had been adjudicacedj while 24 youngsters 
(25.8%) had arrest records* Youth served in the project came, from low 
income families residing in the two Model Neighborhood Areas of Kalihi^ 
Palama and the Nanakuli--Waianae Coast* The former is an urban area while 
the latter is a rural area* 

The Mediators 

The buddies were a heterogeneous group on a nun^er of dimensions* 
They ranged in age from 17 to 65 ^ included both aexeSj and represented a 
diversity of ethnic and occupational groups. 

It is in their formal educational backgorund that one finds perhaps 
the most profound differences. In attainment of formal education * buddies 
ranged from fourth grade dropout to completion of college and attainment 
of mastar's degrees. The median educational level attained was the twelfth 
grade. 

Buddies were recruited through advertisemente in newspapers circulated 



in the two Model Neighborhood Areas. Altogether ^ a total of 39 buddies 
participated in the project^ though only 24 buddies remained actlvGly 
involved with the program throughout the entire first year. 

Buddies serving as mediators were trained to engage in the following 
role behaviors I (1) meet at least once weekly with their target young-' 
sterss and participate in social and recreational activities with them; 
(2) establish a warm and positive relationship with each of their youngs 
sters; (3) identify problern areas ano specify ^tl^em in behavioral terms; 
(4) count the frequency of occurrence of the targeted behaviors, and sub- 
mit weekly behavioral data to the behavior analyst; (5) identify relnforcers 
for their youngsters; (6) draw up and implament intervention programs 
aimed at ameliorating the youngsters" problem behaviors through the system- 
atie application of rewarda on contingency to the youngsters for desired 
behaviors; and (7) serve as an advocate for the youngsters in their deal- 
ings with persons in their environment* 

The Behavior Analysts . - 

The behavior analysts during the first project year wera four gradu- 
ate students In Clinical Psychalogys Social Psychology p and Social Work* 
They were placed at the Social Welfare Development and Research Center by 
their respective academic departments as interns and graduat<3 assistants. 
These behavldr analysts were first^ and second-year graduate studentSi 

The following Specific behaviors characterized the role of the behavior 
aitalystsj (1) maintain responsibility for the day-to--day details of manag- 
ing the behaviors of the buddies | (2) provide the buddies with intensive 
and ongoing training In the principles and techniques of behavior modifi- 
cations (3) provide the buddies with continuous consultation and supervi* 
sion in case management both by telephone ^d In the fieldi (4) design 
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intervention plans for ameliorating behavior problems of target youngsters; 
(5) collect and graph wef,kly bQhavioral data subinittcd by the buddies; (6) 
troubleshoot difficulties as they arose in the buddy^ yDungs tcr relntion- 
ship and in the intervention prograni| (7) monitor tha activities of the 
buddies, and shape through systematic rewards their behaviors so as to 
anhance their functioning as buddies, 

Tlie Consultants 

The professionals ^^are thrae staff members of the Social Welfare 
Development and Research Center of the University of Hawaii. Their exper=' 
tise were in the fields of education^ social work^ and clihical/cominunlcy 
psychology. All were specialists in developing and evaluating community 
action programs and in providing consultation in program development to 
a wide variety of community agencies. 

The role of the consultants encontpassed the following task behaviors: 
(1) maintain overall administrative responsibility for training, research , 
and evaluation of the project; (2) conduct ongoing program planning and 
development; (3) maintain responsiblity for collecting and analyzing the 
data for research and evaluative purposes; (4) provide the behavior ana- 
lysts with expertise and training in behavioral technologyj (5) provide 
ongoing consultation and supervision to the behavior analysts in designing 
and implemanting intervention programs for the target youngsters; (6) 
monitor the record-keeping functions of the behavior analys ts to ensure 
decision-making consistent with the data; md (7) shape the behaviors of 
the behavior analysts in such a way as to maximize their success in working 
with the buddies. 

The Point System 

Buddies earned points for specified behavioral performances. These 
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points, when Gxchanged for money on a pre-'es tablished basis , constituted 
. the means of remunGracion for services rendered. 

Buddies earned and aceumulaced specified nunibers of points for engage 
ing in the following criterion behaviors i (1) making a weekly contact with 
each of their assigned youngstersj (2) submitting weekly behavioral data 
and conipletini weekly assignments on each youngster; (3) submitting weekly 
log sheets 5 and (4) attending biweekly training sessions. 

In addition, buddies earned bonus points for either (1) meeting more 
than once a week with their youngsters or (2) meeting once a week or more 
with cignificant others in their Youngsters' environment. 

Buddies tallied their point earnings on a weekly basis, and received, 
monetary compensation once every week. Depending upon their behaviors 
during the course of the week^ buddies could earn a maximum of 20 points 
convertible to $40 per week* This ainounted to maximuin earnings of 72 
points or $144 per month. 

The point system, as designed and implemented in the Buddy System, 
had a number of distinct functions and advantages* First and foremost, 
the point systemj in serving as tHe basis for the buddies* payment schedule, 
afforded a measure of aGCountablllty , This system of remuneration for 
behaviors rendered exerted a^real degree of control over the quality and 
quantity of buddies' work behaviors. The very nature of the role of the 
buddy allowed for an enormous amount of independent functioning; a large 
part of the buddy's work involved ^'dolng his own thing*- with his youngsters 
"out there" in the community, Within this broad range of fimctioningj the 
point system served to maintain control of the buddies* performances by 
motivating them to engage in those behaviors deemed important and critical 
to their success as chmge agents. 



Secondly j the Buddy System-s token econoniy system served a distinctly 
didactic function. Instituted at the onset of the project year and func^ 
tloning as. the very backbone of the buddies' payment systemj the points 
provided the buddy-trainees with first-hand knowledge and experience 'in 
the principles of reinf orcGmen t , They learned the function of reinforce- 
menc in a personally meaningful fashion, before applying the same principle 
of learning in working with target youngsters. 

Thirdly 3 the point system enabled important buddy D.^,haviors to be 
highlighted, prompted, and then reinforced. This was especially valuable 
when certain buddy behaviors assumed especial importance at parclcular 
points in time. For example, as buddies progressed with their youngsters, 
the important task behaviors changed from (1) specifying problem behaviors 
to (2) collecting baseline data to (3) implementing the intervention plan, 
and so forth. Through the point system, important buddy behaviors were 
specifically targeted by attaching point contingencies to them in a highly 
individualized and idiosyncratic manner. The point system could thus' 
readily be made to fit an individualized, behavioral contract between the 
behavior analyst and buddy ^ 

In the same manner, che point system could be used to facilitate the 
implementation of experimental/treatment conditions constituting the pro- 
jact-s research deaign. Indeed, the point system complemented the experi- 
mental method well. Simple manipulations of those classes of behaviors 
that earned points allowed for convenient and effective control of the 
behaviors that buddies emit* Accordingly, different groups of buddies 
could earn their points for behaving in ways consistenc with the experi» 
mental condition in which they fo^d themselves. Also, behaviors critical 
to the effective Implementation of the experimental conditions could be 



sya cematically prompted and reinforced by attaching bonus point contingen 
cies differentially to them* Clearly^ the point systGTn rGpresentGd a 
. powerful means for ensuring rigor in Instituting treatinant condieions in 
the Buddy SysCem, 

Yet a fifth advantage of the use of the point system in che project 
was the objectivity and depersonalization it afforded. Buddies quickly 
learned that the behaviors asked of them were objectively specified. Cri- 
Ceria for completion of task behaviors were clear and removed from subjec- 
tive Judgement. On the human interactional level, what this meant was 
that there was little reason for behavior analysts to hassle with the 
buddies over their behavioral performances. 

Finally, the point system as designed enabled buddies to self-^admlnis 
ter their rewards. The buddies gave themselves points as they fulfilled 
the criterion behaviors; they tallied their point totals weekly. In this 
way 5 the rewards for deairable behavior were mediated (1) by the buddies 
themselves^ (2) immediately, and (3) in the environment in which the 
behavior occurred. 

Training of Buddies 

The broad objectives of the training program for buddies were to^ pro- 
vide them with the requisite knowledge and skills for (1) establishing 
and maintaining a warm and positive relationship with their youngsters; 
(2) functioning effectively in the role of mediators in their youngsters' 
environment; and (3) functioning effectively in the role of behavior 
analysts with respect to significant adults in their yomigsters' natural 
environment. 

Initially, buddy training sessions of three-hour duration were held 
on Saturday mornings every week for six weeks. These wer# followed by 
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= biwGekly Saturday training sessions conducted throughout the duration of 
the project yoar. Each behavior analyst was randomly assigned eiglit buddy^ 
trainees whoiii he trained and supervisGd both individually and as a team. 

Throughout the prograin buddies received ongoing training and supervision 
in developing the necessary skills and techniques for effective behavioral 
intervention with target youth. As in the case of youth participating in 
the program^ specific behaviors of adult buddies were targeted for inter- 
vention* In shorty essentially the eame behavioral technology that was 
employed for fostering appropriate behavior in target youth was also applied 
In training buddies to be effective change agents. 

Accordingly, the requisite skills for successful functioning as buddies 
were defined as much as possible in precise and objective behavioral terms. 
Important buddy behaviors were specified and their occurrence was programmed 
to meet with reinforcing consequences ^ in the form of the social approval 
of the behavior analyst as well as greater point earnings. In addition 
to the material rewards embedded within the point system, instructions, 
prompts s and socially reinforcing consequences were systematically employed 
by the behavior analyst as a means of fostering the acquisition and mainte^ 
nance of desired buddy behaviors. Modeling and role=play±ng procedures 
were also used eKtensively in teaching the buddies the requisite human 
relations skills and intervention techniques for helping their youngsters. 

Initial emphasis in the training of the buddies was focused on helping 
them in (1) making the first contact and (2) establishing a warm and trusting 
ralationship with their youngsters • Subsequent training prepared buddies 
for (3) meeting with parents and teachers of their youngsters, (4) identifying 
problem areas for each of their youngsters and specifying these problente 
in behavioral terms , (5) collecting weekly behavioral counts of the targeted 
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relevant variablea in tha buddy^youngs ter cor4£iguration and to investigate 

their relative efficacy in producing behavior change. For this purpose, 

a 4 X 3 research design was employed. In this strategy, the effects of 

four approaches three axperimental and one control ~ were compared 

across three tinie periods i baseline ^ first intervention * and second intervention 

The three treatment conditions dorresponded to three techniques that 
buddies utilizad in attempting to effect behavior change with their youngsters. 
After stable baseline frequency recordings were made of specific target 
behaviors of j youth participating in the project ^ one of the three treatment 
procedurea was instituted with each youth* This conatltuted the first 
intarvention. Upon stabilization of the occurrence of the target behavior ^ 
second intervention was implemented. This consisted of Instituting the 
treatment procedure hypothesiEed to be the most effective. 

Since each buddy had three youths assigned to him, the research design 
called for each buddy to respond differentially to his youngsters, each 
of whom was assigned randomly to one of the three treatment conditions. 
The buddy-youngster relationship was a part of all three conditions. The 
first condition consisted only of that relationship. In the seeondp the 
buddy gave social approval when the youn.gster improved on the target behavior. 
He was not asked to show disapproval for lack of improvement* The third 
treatment condition was similar to the second, except in addition* $10 of 
youth expense money was contingent upon improvement in the target behaviorp 
Each of these treatment conditions was operMtlonaliied in the following 

ways 

1. Relationship only. 

Buddies were inatructed that a warm and positive relationship that 
^. is always present (i.et , non-contingent) Is moet effective in producing 
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beh avior change , Buddies were also ins true ted to spend che youth • s 
= monthly allotrnent of $10 in a non= contingent fashion. 

2, Contingent social relnf orcenien t , 

Buddies were instructed that a warm and positive relationship that 
is particularly cpntingent upon the performance of desired behavior 
is likely to produce the greatest amount of behavior change. At the 
' same timej the youngster's monthly allotment was to be spent on him 
in a non- con tin gent manner, 

3, Contingent social and material reinforcement. 

Buddies were instructed that in a warm and positive relationship 
that is contingent upon desired behavioral performanee is effective 
in obtaining the greatest amount of behavior change. In additionj 
the monthly allotment was to be dispensed to the youngster on contingency 
for performanca of the desired behavior. 

4, No treatment*- con troll 

This condition consisted of youngsters who were referred to the 
Buddy System^ met all criteria of acceptability^ but were not Invited 
to participate in the project. 

Daily records of the frequency of occurrence of the target behaviors 
were kept by the buddies. Behavioral frequency data were collected 
on a total of 42 youngstersi 26 with school attendance as the target 
behavior^ N ^ S, 7^ 7s and 7 for conditions relationship ^ social reinforcement ^ 
social^material reinforcement, and control respectively; six with assorted 
target behaviors , all in the social-^material reinforcement condition; and 
10 with academic achievement as the target behavior^ N ^ 6, 2^ and 2 res* 
pectively for th^ three treatment conditions »3 




The aocial-material reinforcement condition was hypotheaiEed to be 
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Che most effective treatment , and was therefore IniplemGnted during the second 
intervention phase. Each time period " Basaline, Intervention I and 
Intervention II averaged six weeks in duration .^^ 

Statistical comparisons among conditiono and time periods were done with 
a test of the equality of two proportions (Freund^ Livermores and Miller ^ 
1960) . The behavioral frequency data were readily and conveniently put, into 
the form of proportions ^ and thus made amenable to this test. 

In addition^ a multiple regression analysis was performed on the school 
attendance data, and yielded correlations a.nong various combinations of 
cDnditions and time periods* 

The effects of the different treatment approaches upon the truancy 
rates of youth are presented in Table 1, 



TABLE 1 

Effoct of Intervention upon Truancy 
Mean Truancy Rates In Percentage 



CONDITION 


BASELINE 


INTERVENTION I 


INTERVENTION II 


1. Relationship (n = 5) 


52.1% 


57.0,^ 


25.0% 


2. Social Rain for cement 
(n = 7) 


49.3% 


19 . 8% 


19.5% 


3. Social-Matarial 

Reinforcement (n » 7) 


44.3% 


21.4% 


14.3% 


4. Control (n = 7) 


54.1% 


52.2% 


56 . 1% 



Implementation of the social reinforcement Biid aQcial-material rein^ 
forcament conditions during Intervention I resulted in substantial reduc^ 
tions in truancy rate from Baseline Cps<3*001). There was correspondingly 
little change from 'Baseline for the relationBhip-only and eontrol groups 
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upon institution of first intarven tion* In addition, both the social aiid 
the social=materlal rfe in Jo cement groups had lower truancy rates during 
Intervention 1 than the relationship-only and control groups <ps<.001). 

Upon institution of Intervention 11, the truancy rate of youth in the 
social-material reinforcement group was again reduced Cp<.05), More 
importantlyi introduction of social-material reinforcement into the traat-- 
ment programs of youth in the relationshlp-only group resulted in a signi- 
ficant decrease Cp<l,001) In truancy rate during Intervention II, The 
truancy rate of youngsters in the no^treatment control group showed no 
reliable change throughout the three time periods* As a result ^ the 
truancy rates at the conclusion of Intervention II were significantly 
lower for youth placed into a reinforcement condition than for those in 
the control condition (ps <!*00l) . 

A multiple regression analysis was done . on the school data as an 
adjimct to the test of equality of two population proportions , It yielded 
the correlations between each of the treatmant conditlona and time periods 
presented in Table 2* 



TABLE 2 

Correlations Among Conditions and Time Periods 



Tim PERIOD 


TREATI^NT APPROACH 


CORRELATION 


Baseline 


Control 


0 . 14 


Baseline 


Relationship 


0.14 


Baseline 


Social Reinforcement 


-0.15 


Baseline 


S o ci al=-Mat e rl al 
Reinforcement 


"0.11 



ERIC 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 



Tim PERIOD 


TREATMNT APPROACH 


CORRELATION 


Intervention I 


Control 


0,30 


Intervention 1 


Relat LDnshlp 


0,30 


Intervention 1 


Social Reinf orceinen t 


^0.33 


Intervantion I 


Social-Material 
Re in for cement 


=0.24 



Intervention 


II 


Control 


0. 


43 


Intervention 


II 


Relationship ' 


0. 


26 


Intervention 


II 


Social Rein f orceinen tt 




21 


In terven tion 


II 


Social-Material 
Reinforcement 


=0. 


45 



Wliile a wide variety of other behaviors were targeted for intervention, 
systeTnatic data were collected by treatment conditions on a smaller number. 
Because of the extremely small N in some of the treatment conditlonij the 
principal comparisons were among time periods within the aocial^materlal 
reinforcement groups and appear in Table 3, . 

Ti^LE 3 

Effect of Social-Material Reinforcement Upon Assorted Targeted Behaviors 

Frequency of Occurrence Expressed in Percentage of Days 
Each Week that the Problem Behavior Occurred 

Tim PERIOD mm percentage 

Baseline 58.2% 
Intervention I 17.4% 
Intervention II 7*6% 
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I>a.a„.r. coll«t.d on six youngsters who recoivod soclal-n,a.eri.l 
rel„^orc»«„. „ea.„e„. fo. assorce. .ar.a.ed »ahavio„ (..s.. fi.htlns 
no. doing ..ores. coMng- ho.e late, not doing ho.owor.. etc.). T.. f.o,.o„- 
cy Of these behaviors during Intervention I changed ^er.edly £ro„ Baseline 
(P<.00I,. Moreover, these changes were further consolidated under Inter- 
vention II, which improved fron, Intervention 1 Cp^.oOl). 

The effects o, social and soclal-.eterlal reinforcement conditions on 
academic achievement a. measured by quarterly grades were also compared 
"UK the relatlonshlp-only group for 10 additional youngsters. ^ Xahle 
« Shows, none of the differences among treatment conditions or time periods 
approached statistical significance in academic achievement. 



Effect of Incervencion Upon Acad 



emic Achiavemant 



2. + 3* Social and 

Social-Material 
Reinforcement 
(N - 4) 



. 90%, B . 80%, a ^ 70%, D . 60%, F ^ 



Mean Quarterly Grades'^ 


CONDITION 


BASELINE 


INTERVENTION 1 


INTERVENTION II 


1. Relationship (N = 6) 

2. Social Reinforcemant 

<N = 2) 

3. Social-Material 
Reinforcanianc (N = 2) 


64.7^ 
62.5% 

61.2% 


64.7% 
68.1% 

57.5% 


65.0% 
70.0% 

60.0% 








50% 
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'These resulcs suggest the successful application of the triadic model 
within the Buddy System. Training of inediators (buddies) resulted in 
behavior changes in targets (youtha) as compared with concrol youngsters. 
In particulars instructing buddies in the contingent use of reinforcement 
resulted in improvement in school attendance and assorted target behaviors. 
Thus it appears that reinforcement may play a critical role in the buddy's 
attempt to effect behavior change with his target youth. 

Intervention programs employing either social reinforcement or social- 
material reinforcement appear to be more effective in reducing school 
absences than intervention comprised of relationship only* In fact there 
are no reliable differences between relationship intervention and no inter- 
vention in t-rms of their efficacy in reducing truancy. Indeed, the rela- 
tionships-only group does not differ from the control until Intervention II 
is instituted. Upon introduction of social and material rewards into the 
intervention program^ truancy rates decrease significantly from baseline 
and first intervention. 

The results are equivocal with respect to the relative efficacy of 
intervention employing social reinforcement or social-material reinforcement. 
While both modes of reinforcement intervention are effective in increasing 
school attendance from baseline, there are no reliable differences between 
them in their truancy rates during either intervention phase. 

The failure to find differences between the social and social--material 
reinforcement conditions may be attributable to (1) the effects of contin- 
gent reinforcement being stronger than social-material, differences , (2) 
the amount of material reward ($10 per month) being Insuf ficient p or (3) 
the youngsters not perceiving that the $10 per month was in fact non-contin- 
gent, in the social reinforcement condition. 
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Clearly, both reinforcement conditions appear effective in reducing 
school absences when this problem behavior is specifically targeted, More^ 
over, as the assorted target behavior data indicate, treatment approaches 
eniploying systematic reinforcement may be successful with a variety of prob- 
lem behaviors Including ataying out lates fighting with siblingSj not doing 
. choras around the house, and not doing homework. 

Overall J these findings suggest that reinforcement la a crucial ingre- 
diant in the behavior change process. The results support the jmportance 
and feasibility of promoting socially deBirable behaviors In youth through 
the sysCematic application of contingent rewards. Through judicious use. of 
social and inatarial reinforcers, proaoclal behaviors can be reliably fos- 
tared* ^ " , 

While the buddy-younga ter relationship may be Insufficient as a 
therapeutic ingredient, it may be an important part of the behavior change 
enterprise* Indeed, the buddy--youngs ter relationship is embedded in the 
social system through which behavior change is effected. The relationship 
is fundamental to and inseparable from the reinforcement delivery system. 
It is possible that the findings of this study are the result of a relation- 
ship-reinforcement Interaction. 

No reliable differences in academic achievement occurred among treat^ 
ment conditions. As suggested by Tharp and Wetzel (1969), this may be 
because quarterly grades are an insensitive and unreliable measure. They 
often bear little correspondence to academic behavior, and are likely to 
be the product of the teacher's gross , subjective Judgment of the student* 
Indeed, quarterly grades ftequently do not measure any known specific 
behavior. In a number of caeeii when specific acadend.c behaviore such as 
studying and performance on weekly tests were targeted for intervention, 
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significant change occurred in these behaviors. However, more often than 
not, the quarter grade remained the sama or declined. It appears ^ then, 
that when Incerventlon programs target specific academic behaviors, and 
monitor the change with measures more directly related to academic perfor-- 
manca^ successful outcomes are more likely .to be obtained. Because grades 
are socially significant, however, it may be that additional modes of 
intervention — aimed directly at modifying teacher behaviors are called 
for in altering them* 

In shorty £hese findings indicate that the use of contingency proce-' 
dures within the trladic model may be hxghly effective when the contingent- 
cies can be used with those who influence the target behavior > ThuSs rein-- 
forcement contingenclea effectively applied to both buddies and youngsters 
Increased school attendance* However, when others who are not within the 
contingency system have influence on the target behavior, change is less 
likely to occur. For eKamplej the Buddy System found that failure to 
exert Influence over the relevant contingencies under which teachers operate 
resulted in failure to effect positive changes in those target behaviors 
under the functional control of the teachers. It Is apparent, thenj that 
those who employ this model of intervention must carefully assess to whom 
they can effectively apply contingencies and whether to devote change 
efforts at intermediary targets, such as parents and teachers- 

Indeed, the logic of behavior modification in ■:.he natural environment 
calls for intervention techniques to be placed in the hands of those who, 
by virtue of a normal role Tfelationship with the deviant individual, are 
in the best position to apply them effectively* Accordingly , an Important 
role of the buddy is to influence natural mediators parentSi teachera, 
and significant others in Che target youngster's immediate environment — : 
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to behavG in ways that produce and maintain desired behavioral changes in 
the carget* One of the primary functions of the buddy ^ then , is to identify 
and gain Gontrol of those reinforcement con tingencies that eKert functional 
control over those niediator behaviors which affect the target behavior, 
Tlie implications of this view for the evolving role of the buddy point 
toward the utiliEatibn of artificial relationships more as adjunctive, 
rather than as primary mediating vehicles* In terms of the consultative 
triadj the role of the buddy may be construed as dual: that of mediator 
with target youth as well as that of behavior analyst vis^a-vis significant 
persons in the youth's natural environment. 

In additions it is essential that attempts be made to discern the 
functional relationship between behavior analyst contingencies and mediator 
behaviors and between consultant contingencies and behavior analyst behaviors. 
In this regard, the success of training and consultation is usually assessed 
by- the twice-removed indices of the changes in the target's behaviors. 
Such indices are often too indirect to serve as precise and valid data for 
evaluating the process and outcome of training and consultation , Accordingly, 
a methodology for the systematic variation of aspects of consultant , behavior 
analyst, and mediator behaviors ^ both across and within cases ^ needs to 
be developed. In particular, reliable measures of behavior change for each 
link in the consultative chain need to be devised and related to behavior 
changes with target youth. 

Finally, it might be useful to analyze the buddy-yoimga ter relation- 
ship in terms of the warmth, empathy, and genuineness dimensions which 
figure so prominently in the work of TruaK and Carkhuff (1967); to compare 
parent training with the use of tiuddiesj and to compare the ef 1 ectiveneee 
of buddies working directly with the yoimgst serve as 
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mediacors vis-a-vis parents and teachers. Soma of chess suggestions have 
been Implemented in the second project year while others are planned for 
the near future. 
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Footnotes 

version of this paper was presented as part of a symposium entitled 
"Community In tervention f A Behavioral Approach" at the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association , Honolulu, Hawaii , Septenteri 1972, The 
study was conducted while the senior author was a psychology intern with the 
Social Welfare Devalopment and Research Center serving as a behavior analyst 
in the Buddy System* This paper was part of a thesis submitted to the 
Graduate Division of the University of Hawaii in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Maatar of Arts in Psychology. Support of 
the Buddy System %^as provided through Model Cities fiinds administered by the 
Departinent of Housing and Urban Development, and through demonstration 
grants (//697S7 and #76--45 109/9-01) from the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 

and Youth Development, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* 

2 - 

Grateful ackngwledgemen t is extended to Jack Nagoshi and Robert 

Omura of the SWDRG for the excellent consultation and supervision they 

provided; Jules Greenberg, David Lam, and Dorothy Pluta who served as 

behavior analysts; Bill Chambers and Mary Jane Lee who, as administrators of 

the Buddy System, fully supported the authors- efforts; and Gil Tanabe and 

Roland Tharp who served as menders of the thesis coimnlttee along with the 

second author. Requests for reprints should , be sent to Walter S. 0, Fo, 

Social Welfare Development and Research Center, 1395 Lower Campus Road, 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. 
3 

Originally 15 buddies were assigned a youttigster from each of the 
three treatment conditions. For various reasons, such as youngsters moving, 
frequency counts of target behavior not being taken ^ and baseline data 
indicating no problems, 10 youngsters were not included in the study* Only 
school attendance data were collected on control youth as this could be done 
unobtrusively. 

A more detailed description of procedures le available in Fo (1972) • 



These results suggGst the successful appl±Gation of the triadic model 
within the Buddy System, Training of mediators (buddiea) resultad in 
behavior changes in targets (youths) as compared with control youngsters. 
In particular^ instructing buddies in the contingent use of rGinforcemcn t 
resulted in improvement in school attendance and assorted target behaviors. 
Thus it appears that reinforcement may play a critical role in the buddy's 
attenipt to effect behavior change with his target youth. 

Intervention programs employing either social reinforcement or social- 
mat-erlal reinforcement appear to be more effective in reducing school 
absences than intervention comprised of relationship only* In fact there 
are no reliable differences between relationship intervention and no inter- 
vention in terms of their efficacy in reducing truancy. Indeed, the rela- 
tionship^-only group does not differ from the control imtil Intervention II 
is Instituted. Upon introduction of social and material rewards into the 
Incerventlon program^ truancy rates decrease significantly from baseline 
and first in tarvention* 

The results are equivocal with respect to the relative efficacy of 
intervention employing social reinforcement or social-material reinforcement 
^Jhila both modes of reinforcement intervention are effective in increasing 
school attendance from baseline, there are no reliable differences between 
them in their truancy rates during either Intervention phase. 

The failure to find differences between the social and social-material 
reinforcement conditions may be attributable to (1) the effects of contin- 
gent reinforcement being stronger than social-material differences^ (2) 
the amount of material reward ($10 per month) being inauf f Iclent ^ or (3) 
the yoimgsters not perceiving that the $10 per month was in fact non-contin- 
gent in the social reinforcement condition, : 
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ClGariy, both reinforcement conditions appear effective in reducing 
school absences when this problem behavior is specificaliy targetedi More= 
Qs/mt, as the assorted target behavior data indicate, treatment approaches 
employing systematic reinf orcenien t may be successful with a variety of prob^ 
lem behaviors including staying out late, fighting with siblings, not doing 
chores around the housej and not doing homework. 

OvGrallj these findings suggest that reinforcement is a crucial ingre= 
dient in the behavior change process* The results support the importance 
and feasibility of promoting socially desirable behaviors in youth through 
Che systematic application of contingent rewards* Through judicious use-of 
social and material reinforcers, prosocial behaviors can be reliably fos-- 
teredo 

While the buddy-^youngs car relationship may be insufficient as a 
therapeutic IngredlenC, It may be an Important part of the behavior change 
enterprise. Indeed, the buddy--yQungsder relationship is ambedded in the 
social system through which behavior change is effected. The relationship 
is fundamental to and inseparable from the reinforcement delivery system- 
It is possible that the findings of this study are the result of a relation- 
ship-reinforcement interaction* 

No reliable differences in academic achievement occurred among treat- 
ment condltionSi As suggested by Tharp and Wetzel (1969) ^ this may be 
becauee quarterly grades are an Insensitive and unreliable measure. They 
often bear little correapondence to academic behavior, and are likely to 
be the product of the teacher^s grosSi subjective judgment of the student. 
Indeed, quarterly grades frequently do not TCasure any known specific 
behavior. In a number of cases » when specific academic behaviors such as 
studying and performance oh weakly tests were targeted for intervention p 
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significant change occurred in these behaviors. Howevar, more often than 
not, the quarter grade remained the same or declined. It appears, then, 
that when intervention progranis targe t specif ic academic behaviors, and 
monitor the change with measures more diractly related to academic perfor- 
manccs successful ouccomes are more likely to be obtained* Because grades 
are socially significant^ however* it may be that additional modes of 
intervention aimed directly at modifying teacher behaviors — are called 
for in altering them* 

In short, these findings indicate that the use of contingency proce^ 
dures within the trladic model may be highly effective when the contingen- 
cies can be used with those who influence the target behavior* Thus^ rein- 
forcement contingencies effectively applied to both buddies and youngsters 
increased school attendance. However ^ when others who are not within the 
contingency system have influence on the target behavior, change is less 
likely to occur. For exaraples the Buddy System found that failure to 
exert influence over the relevant contingencies under which teachers operate 
resulted in failure to effect positive changes in those target behaviors 
under the functional control of the teachers. It la apparent , thens that 
those who employ this model of Intervention must carefully assess to whom 
they can effectively apply contingencies and whether to devote change 
efforts at intermediary targets ^ such as parents and teachers. 

Indeed^ the logic of behavior modification in the natural environment 
calls for intervention techniques to be placed in the hands of those whOj 
by virtue of a normal role relationship with the deviant Individual, are 
in the best position to apply them effectively* Accordingly^ an important 
role of the buddy is to influence natural mediators parents , teachers^ 

and significant others in the target ypungs tar's Immediate environment ~ ; 

o . „.,,:...; ... . .. 
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Co behave in ways that produce and maintain desired behavioral changes In 
the target. One o£ the primary functions of the buddy, then , is to identify 
and gain control of those reinf orcament contingencies that exert functional 
control over those mGdiator behaviors which affect the target behavior* 
Tlie implications of this view for the evolving role of the buddy point 
toward the utilization of artificial relationships more as adjunctive, 
rather than as primary mediating vehicles, in terms of the consultative 
criadj the role of the buddy may be construed as duali that of mediator 
with target youth as well as that of behavior analyst via=a-vis significant 
persons in the youth's natural environment. 

In addition, it is essential that attempts be made to discern the 
functional relationship between behavior analyst contingencies and mediator 
behaviors and between consultant contingencies and behavior analyst behaviors. 
In this regards the succesa of training and consultation is usually assessed 
by the twice-- removed indices of the changes in the target "S behaviors. 
Such indices are often too Indirect to serve as precise and valid data for 
evaluating the process and outcome of training and consultation , Accordingly^ 
a mathodology for the systematic variation of aspects of consultant, behavior 
analyst, and mediator behaviors, both adross and within cases , needs to 
be developed* In particular^ reliable measures of behavior ehange for each 
link in the consultative chain nead to be devised and related to behavior 
changes with target youth- 

. Finally, it might be useful to analyze the buddy-yoimgs ter relation- 
ship in terms of the warmth, empathy ^ and genuineness dimensiona which 
figure so prominently in the work of ' Truax and Carkhuff (1967)1 to compare 
parent training with the use of buddlesi and to compare the effectiveness 
of buddies working dxrectly with the yomgsters with those who serve as 
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nediators vis-a-vis parents and teachers. Some of these auggesstions have 
been implemented in the second projecc year while ochers are planned for 
the near future. 
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Footnotes 

.version of this paper was presented as part of a symposium entitled 
''Commuiii ty In terventioni A Behavioral Approach*' at the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association^ Honolulu^ Hawaii^ Septenter, 1972. The 
study was conducted while the senior author was a psychology Intern with the 
Social Welfare Developnient and Research Center serving as a behavior analyst 
in the Buddy System. This paper was part of a thesis submitted to the 
Graduate Division of the University of Hawaii in partial fulfillment of Che 
requirements for the degree of Master of Arts in Psychology, Support of 
the Buddy System was provided through Model ^Cities funds administered by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development p and through demonstration 
grants (#69 787 and #76=45109/9-01) from the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 

and Youth Developmentj Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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the Buddy System, fully supported the authors- efforts; and Gil Tanabe and 

Roland Tharp who served as mambers of the thesis committee alorig with the 

second author. Requests for reprints should be sent to Walter S, 0. Fo, 

Social Welfare Development and Research Centerp 1395 Lower Campus Road^ 
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Originally 15 buddies were assigned a youngs tar from eadi of the 
three treatment conditions. For various reasons , such as youngsters moving, 
frequency counts of target behavior not being taken^ and baseliiie data 
indicating no problems^ 10 yoimgsters were not included In the study. Only, 
school attendmce data were collected on control youth as this could be done 
t usively..v-. v.-v" 
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